PEKING
Chung-ying? And he, where had he disappeared to after
laying the country waste? And was one really to believe that
these men were maintained by a Pan-Islam-Japanese league?
There was no answer to these questions. One thing only was
certain. The governor who received the Citroen Expedition
had been overthrown and put in prison . . . and Urumchi
itself had very nearly fallen into the hands of the rebels.
In the little bar at the Hotel du Nord I was ruminating on
my plans when I was introduced to a young Swede dressed in
leather and wearing a fur cap. He spoke Chinese and Ger-
man. He and his friends were swallowing pints of beer before
setting off for the interior, where no beer is to be had. After
Sian, the railway terminus, Tannberg would be in charge of
five lorries. Once again, a modern Jason, he boasted proudly
that he was the one man who could bring back (it meant
weeks of questing), not the Golden Fleece, but a rich cargo
of sheep casings for sausages which had been bought by an
American company and which, as a result of the war, was
held up somewhere.
Tannberg talked of the oases of Kansu as if they were in
the suburbs of Peking.
"It's a pity I never take women," he said as he left; "but
you'll find other lorries that will carry you as far as Lanchow.
And if you don't want your hair to turn grey, go from Sian
with Popzoff. Have nothing to do with Chinese chauffeurs.
. . . Oh, and above all, don't let Nanking know what you
are up to or they'll put a spoke in your wheel!"
So my plan grew clear. I would go to Sian like Tannberg,
then to the Tsaidam. There, with the help of the Smigunovs,
I would work out the best means of getting to Kashgar.
I told my news to Peter Fleming, a young writer whose
services The Times had been fortunate enough to secure for
the carrying out of an investigation into conditions in
Manchukuo. Fleming was a great traveller. He had already
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